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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PROPHET 



PROFESSOR IRVING KING 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 



I well remember with what childish surprise I read of the 
Indian prophet, the brother of Tecumseh. It was the first inkling 
I had ever had that prophetism is a vocation which extends beyond 
the confines of ancient Israel. I had always regarded the Hebrew 
prophets as veritable anomalies among the rest of mankind, a 
unique and specially endowed type of men, possessed of keen vision 
and constantly inspired by God to ferret out hidden crimes, call 
their contemporaries to a higher order of life, and, most wonderful 
of all, able to see far into the future and predict with astonishing 
accuracy the course of events not yet come to pass. Of course 
there were the false prophets, but they were supposed to be mere 
imitators of the mouthpieces of the true God, despicable excres- 
cences, as it were, upon the social order, hirelings whom the idolatrous 
kings utilized to offset the unpleasant messages of the true prophets. 
Further study, however, has shown that the false as well as the 
true prophets were of the same brotherhood, members of a large 
class which extended far beyond the limits of the Hebrew people. 
Hebrew prophetism itself has not been confined to Old Testament 
times. It has continued in an almost unbroken stream down to 
the present day. 

The prophetic class has also flourished and has been fostered 
in all ages by the Christian church. Many of its leaders have been 
looked upon by their contemporaries as having all the insignia of 
prophets, and so they have. Of these George Fox, the founder of 
the Society of Friends, is a typical instance, not to mention the 
many in every generation, and even at the present day, who have 
failed to gain the recognition of the orthodox sects but who, 
nevertheless, doubtless belonged to the prophetic class. Of these 
latter were William Monod, the French messiah of the nineteenth 
century, Joseph Smith, the Mormon, and, still more recently, 
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John Alexander Dowie. Phenomena so widespread yield interest- 
ing results from comparative study, results not only of psychologi- 
cal value but also of much vital significance for the layman who 
has a general desire to understand something of the complexities 
and curiosities of human nature. 

We may begin by asking what are the distinguishing character- 
istics of the prophets. To the popular mind, their most important 
attribute is apparently their reputed inspiration or "possession" 
by some power outside themselves by which they are enabled to 
utter things of peculiar weight or import. The prophets of modern 
peoples have all shown more or less ability to induce in themselves 
unusual, if not pathological, mental states and, from many sug- 
gestions in the writings of the ancient Hebrews, we judge that the 
earlier Old Testament prophets cultivated the same unusual 
mental states. It is probable that we have in these the key to the 
origin of the prophetic class. They were not primarily religious 
leaders, they did not necessarily have anything of religious character 
to say. They were simple persons possessed by a mysterious 
power, and they were therefore objects of superstitious awe. 

To understand the full significance of this belief in possession 
we need to know something of a certain very primitive concept 
which even yet prevails among savage peoples. From very early 
times man seems to have had the notion that a mysterious power, 
not necessarily personal, pervades the world about him. Most 
observers of these races have interpreted this belief in terms of 
spirits. It has been assumed that primitive man regards every 
inanimate object about him as possessed of a spirit. Closer 
observation, however, has revealed that it is chiefly the more or 
less strange and unusual objects that are so regarded, and that it 
is not a definite spirit in many cases but merely a vaguely conceived 
force, impersonal and more or less mechanical, which, though 
theoretically everywhere, is present in marked degree in certain 
objects, animals, and people. This idea is largely held by the 
North American Indians and has been called by the Algonkin, 
manitou, by the Iroquois, orenda, and by the Siouan tribes, wakonda. 
The South Sea Islanders have a very similar notion and their 
name is mana. Many other examples of the belief might be cited 
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from other quarters of the world. The first missionaries to the 
Indians interpreted the Algonkin manitou as Great Spirit, and 
the idea has commonly prevailed ever since that Indians were 
worshipers of a supreme and possibly beneficent God. Later 
research, however, has proved that this assumption was incorrect. 
The manitou, in its pure form, was simply a name to designate 
the Indians' vague belief that a quasi-mechanical force was more 
or less widely diffused in nature, a force with which inanimate 
objects might be surcharged, apparently as we think of certain 
objects as charged or alive with electricity. The Indian, moreover, 
thought that whoever was fortunate enough to gain rapport 
with this force, whether it should chance to be in inanimate objects 
or in animals, might thereby be able to do many astonishing things. 
In fact, every one who performed a difficult feat of any sort, such 
as the killing of big game, or the defeat of cunning enemies, did it 
through his manitou. A person seized with a fit or who uttered 
strange sounds was believed to have "power," to be manitou in 
fact, and such a one was regarded with much caution while in 
such a condition, simply because the onlookers feared that the power 
here manifested might injure them in some way. 

A concrete illustration of this belief may be of interest. One 
of the men from the American Museum of Natural History was 
spending some time among the Blackfoot Indians a few years ago. 
He was one day joking some of them about their belief that all 
extraordinary ability in man as well as all striking occurrences 
are but manifestations of wakonda. But they retorted quickly that 
the white man also believes in this power although he will never 
admit it. It is through his peculiar access to wakonda that he 
has proved superior to the Indians on so many occasions; through 
it he also has wrought out all the wonderful tools of civilization. 
In proof of their statements they pointed to the eagle on the 
dollar as sufficient proof of the real, though unconfessed, dependence 
of the white man upon this mysterious power. "There," they 
said triumphantly, "there is your thunder-bird, it helps you to 
get wakonda," and we must admit that the shrewd Indians' way 
of putting it was not so very inapt after all. This belief is, in part, 
the explanation of the lack of energy and forcefulness manifested 
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by some Indians after contact with the whites. Why should 
they strive to do anything ? The white man's wakonda is clearly 
superior to theirs and it is useless for them to try to compete with 
him. It is said to be a standing marvel among some of the Indians 
that the white man is not blasted by the wakonda which he so 
evidently is ever using while he pretends that all he does is entirely 
by his own strength. 

With variations, this belief is apparently common to all primi- 
tive peoples. Whatever attracts attention in any way, either 
because of its unusual features or its actions, is thought to be full 
of this mystic potency, which, as I have said, is in some cases 
merely a vague impersonal force, although in others it is conceived 
in terms of spirits. Among all primitive peoples, a person who 
falls into a trance or has an unusual experience or even a dream 
is thought to be in touch with this force, or, if the idea of a deity 
has developed, such phenomena as these are readily interpreted 
as cases of the god's showing himself through the man. Persons 
who are subject to such experiences, and especially those who can 
bring them on at will, are highly respected, consulted in times of 
danger, and often are chosen as leaders. They readily become 
medicine-men or shamans. 

Among savages it is natural that many persons should wish to 
gain rapport with this power, or with spirits, as the case may be, 
but not all can succeed in getting an experience that is satisfactory. 
Originally, of course, these states of mind are unsought for, but 
when the attention has once been attracted by them, they are 
readily cultivated and various means are used to bring them on 
in persons who might otherwise be quite normal. Of course, 
many of the persons who are naturally subject to these unusual 
experiences are insignificant creatures and have little influence 
over their fellows, in spite of their reputed power. But occasionally 
a man of character and striking personality is endowed in this 
peculiar way and he at once becomes an important figure in his 
social group. 

It is in phenomena of this sort, as I have said, that we may 
find the background from which the prophet as a definite per- 
sonality emerges. The early Hebrew prophets were all men of 
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unusual experiences, a fact which undoubtedly suggested to their 
fellows that they were in peculiar touch with higher powers. A 
very interesting illustration of this is to be found in the story of 
Gideon. It will be remembered that his leadership of his people 
was preceded by visions. Like a practical man, however, he wished 
to be sure that he was in communication with the genuine power, 
that is, the power he was accustomed to think of in terms of 
Jehovah, hence he devised the curious test of the fleece and the 
dew. We may also recall that Samuel's career as a prophet was 
opened by peculiar auditory experiences, shall I say auditory 
hallucinations? Hosea says that the prophet is a fool and the 
man that hath the spirit is mad. As I take it, the words fool and 
mad are not to be interpretated in the sense in which we ordinarily 
use them, but rather in the sense set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs. That is, a prophet is essentially one who behaves in an 
extraordinary way, and even seems bereft of his senses because 
he is under the control of some power. In the time of Jeremiah 
also the man who prophesied was considered as good as a madman. 
While the prophet was often a religious leader, it is probable 
that all people who acted strangely got the reputation of belonging 
to this class, whether they said anything of a religious character 
or not. The Old Testament suggests that in the early times there 
were bands or schools of prophets, and it is not entirely clear that 
these bands always had a religious significance. They may some- 
times have been clusters of people bound together by the frenzied 
states of mind which they were able to produce in themselves 
through the power of mutual suggestion. We are aware that 
frenzy is contagious and that it may seize an outsider who ventures 
too near those who are affected. There is an interesting illustra- 
tion of this in the story of how Saul once chanced to be classed 
among the prophets. Once upon a time, the story goes, "Saul 
sent messengers to take David and when they saw the company 
of prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as appointed 
over them, the spirit of God was also upon the messengers of Saul, 
and they also prophesied. And when it was told Saul, he sent 
other messengers and they prophesied likewise. And Saul sent 
messengers again the third time and they prophesied also. Then 
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he also went to Ramah .... and the spirit of God was upon 
him also and he went on and prophesied .... and he stripped 
off his clothes also, and prophesied before Samuel in like manner 
and lay down naked all that day and all that night. Wherefore 
they say, 'Is Saul also among the prophets?'" What is here 
described is nothing more than a motor automatism which spread 
to everyone who came near, and the erratic behavior of the group 
was such that it is not unlikely that they were looked upon as 
fools by their more stable-minded brethren, and by those of a 
more religious frame of mind as inspired by Jehovah. 

This same prophetic class exists among the primitive Semitic 
peoples of today, and it has probably continuously existed in the 
lower stratum of Semitic society since the earliest times. A recent 
writer who has studied the matter at first hand says that these 
modern prophets, while regarded by their neighbors as "holy men," 
are such persons as we would call insane. They are said to be 
possessed by a jinn or spirit. The most respectable men and women 
submit to the greatest insults from them because they believe them 
to be possessed. They are believed to be able to foretell the future 
and to warn people of impending danger. It is not unlikely that 
the early prophets of Israel were as a class quite similar to those 
of the modern pagan or semi-pagan inhabitants of those same 
regions. Some of them, of course, contributed to the moral develop- 
ment of the people, but as a class their significance lay altogether 
in their being conspicuous, that is, strange figures among their 
contemporaries. Even the early prophets mentioned in the 
Old Testament did not advance beyond the traditional religion of 
their day. In their messages, they were concerned chiefly, as in 
the case of Elijah, with enjoining upon their fellow-countrymen 
a stricter adherence to traditional usages. It was because the 
prophet was supposed to be en rapport with some superior power 
that he presumed to dictate to kings and other rulers. That he 
acted in accord with the proprieties of public sentiment is seen 
from the fact that these rulers always listened to him with more 
or less respect. Sometimes his power was even greater than that 
of these political officials, for he could make and unmake them, as 
we all recall the case of Samuel who first anointed Saul as king 
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and later turned the dynasty into the house of Jesse. The story 
of how he rebuked Saul for not utterly destroying the Amalekites 
is of significance here, and especially the frenzy which seized 
Samuel so that he leaped upon the captive king and hewed him to 
pieces. The stories told of David and Nathan and of Ahab and 
Elijah are important in this connection. 

These early prophets showed their remarkable abilities in 
various ways. For example, the men sent to take Elisha were 
temporarily stricken blind, a very natural consequence of the 
awe with which they must have approached a man reputed to be 
possessed by unusual powers. From this point of view, also, the 
story of the death of Elijah is most interesting. Elisha prays 
of his master, when he realizes that the latter is about to die, 
that he will bestow upon him a double portion of his spirit, that 
is, of his power. The interpretation of the incident offered by 
the Hebrew writer and the one generally accepted by us is that 
the power here referred to is that of Jehovah. I have no desire 
to question this, but simply to point out that the attitude of mind 
here disclosed is a lineal descendant of the primitive conception 
that remarkable men have a peculiar potency which they can 
transmit at will, or in some cases only at death, to some favorite 
son or disciple. At the present day some savages believe that a 
medicine-man is able to bestow his unusual ability upon certain 
young men who show themselves apt. Even among the cultured 
races there are persons reputed to have a mystic power of fore- 
telling or of healing which has been handed down as a gift from 
an older relative, perhaps a father, and they in turn, when they 
are at the point of death, must give it to an eldest son, or to some 
other member of the next generation. I myself knew an old 
German who healed diseases by the laying on of hands and the 
repeating of a gibberish of some sort. She told me she had received 
her gift in this way and that she must make similar disposition of 
it before she died. She, also, interpreted her power as from God, 
but if she had been living in a lower social stratum she would have 
possessed a spirit and if at a still lower level she would have had 
simply a "power." 

In primitive Hebrew prophetism we thus find phenomena 
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which are so closely analogous to the folk-beliefs of all peoples, 
ancient and modern, that a comparison of one with the other is 
highly suggestive. It is true that even in the days of Gideon and 
of Samuel the power of the prophet may have been conceived as 
coming from Jehovah, and yet the form of the belief and the 
practice connected with it are so nearly identical with the world- 
wide notions to which we have referred that we can scarcely doubt 
that it also was a development from this primitive folk-belief. 

In fine, then, these early prophets were men subject to various 
unusual experiences, they had visions, heard voices, or, as we 
should say with our psychological sophistication, they had visual 
and auditory hallucinations. They were sometimes seized with 
frenzy and uttered strange words, and when in this state they were 
regarded by the awe-struck onlookers as clearly in the control 
of some extraneous power, which, as time went on, was naturally 
regarded as Jehovah's spirit. But whether the power be only 
the Indian's manitou, or spirits, or the national god, the significant 
point is that the person is supposed to be possessed because of his 
unusual behavior or because of his extraordinary experiences. 
This whole cycle of beliefs is a development of our natural human 
tendency to associate a peculiar potency with any object which 
strikes us as somewhat out of the ordinary. 

If the matter were left here the reader would no doubt get the 
impression that prophetism is merely a phase of human pathology, 
a disease of religion, as it were, of negative rather than of positive 
value. There is, however, more to be said, and in the light of it 
I believe that prophetism will be seen to be a positive force in the 
development of religion. It has been of importance in the emer- 
gence of the higher ethical religions from the primitive types. 
These latter, as is well known, are largely expressions of tribal or 
group life rather than of individual need or aspiration. The 
single person has little standing aside from his place in the tribe; 
the gods are not interested in him as an individual but in the group 
to which he belongs. Primitive religion is in great degree a matter 
of custom which has gradually and unconsciously accumulated 
until it controls completely the behavior of each individual in the 
group and prescribes as well what the things are which he shall 
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regard as good or bad. In such a regime it is impossible for the 
individual person to contribute much to the development of a 
higher religious type. The ability to shape and develop thought 
presupposes a relatively well-developed personality. When the 
individual is merged in this rigid oversoul of custom he really 
has no personality of his own. Now, one of the phenomena of 
social development has been the development of individuality, 
and, along with it, of those types of society which offer freer play 
to man as man. Not all sections of the human race have been 
able to accomplish this, but only those which have so succeeded 
have been progressive races. 



